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QUESTING WITH Que 


Since we brought to your at- 
tention recently the case of the 
Dog Sitter we have learned of a 
relatively new occupation, the 
Cow Sitter. 

Cows, it seems, need a good 
deal of love and devotion. They 
also must be milked twice daily, 
come what may. This ties down 
the dairy farmer something awful. 
No matter where he goes, he has 
to plan on getting home in time 
to do that milking. 

So now emerges the Cow Sitter. 
If the farmer wants a day off or 
a brief vacation, he notifies this 
individual to take over on previ- 
ously arranged terms. Most Cow 
Sitters are retired farmers or in- 
dustrialists on pension who have 
a natural fondness for cows. They 
are glad to pick up a little extra 
money. Usually these men ask 
that each cow be placarded by 
name and that peculiarities of 
each be related in advance. So 
popular is the Cow Sitter in some 
areas that the farmer who wants 
to spend a couple of days at the 
State Fair may have to make his 


arrangements months in advance. 
$6 


We were reading just the other 
day that exhaust gases in our mo- 
tor fuels are so deadly that if we 
loosed them on an enemy we 
would at once be cited under 
terms of the Geneva Conference. 
But it is nice to know that at long 
last something is being done a- 


bout this. The city of Cleveland, 
Ohio is mixing perfume with the 
fuel in its transit buses, to make 
the exhaust gases smell nicer. 


99 

From Hollywood comes word 
that Edith Piaf, the French song- 
stress, has been turned down for 
a leading role in the picture The 
Lady Wore Black, on the grounds 
that she is not the type. The re- 
markable circumstance here is that 
The Lady Wore Black is a film to 
be based on Miss Piaf’s life. 


99 


Again from Hollywood: Gwen- 
dollyn, an extra, has just cost one 
of the film companies about 
$1200. Gwen, it seems, is a goat. 
Her misdemeanor was to eat a- 
bout 10 yds of the previous day’s 
rushes. 

99 


A Fla supermkt man, says Food 
Marketing in New England, de- 
clares that in looking for a suit- 
able location for a new store, his 
company uses a device that shows 
on a radar screen the diapers on 
backyard clotheslines. When they 
hit an area where diapers are 
thick, they give it special consid- 
eration as a location for a super- 
mkt. 

The item does not go on to say 
just how the radar distinguishes 
between a bedsheet and a con- 
glomeration of diapers. 


may we QUOTE 


[1] Geo ROMNEY, pres, 
American Motors, saying both 
business and labor’ should 
keep their hands off politics: 
“T think it is morally, polit- 
ically and socially wrong for a un- 
ion or corp’n to use its economic 
power or interests for political pur- 
poses. What right has either to use 
the funds of stockholders or mbrs 
to support specific candidates or 
partisan issues? . . . Many union 
mbrs are defaulting on their polit- 
ical citizenship and relinquishing 
it to unions for the economic bene- 
fits of membership.” ... [2] Sir 
Wm Hayter, British Ambassador to 
Moscow from 1953 to ’57, in Lon- 
don Times, describing pitfalls of 
dealing with Nikita Krushchev: “In 
talking to Mr Krushchev certain 
points have to be borne in mind. 
. .. He seems impulsive, bullheaded, 
excitable. But in fact beneath the 
surface exuberance there lies a 
shrewd, calculating and powerful 
mind, combining the capacity to 
absorb and order a mass of detail 
with a cautious, peasant awareness 
of all the reactions of those with 
whom a bargain is in process.” ... 
[3] Rep Geo E Surpiey (D-II). 
concerning Stanley Yankus, the 
Michigan farmer who plans to live 
in Australia rather than obey 
American wheat acreage limita- 
tions: “Stanley Yankus thinks he 
has been done a great injustice by 
our gov’t because he was penalized 
by one of the laws of this country. 
Has he forgotten or is he ignoring 
all the other laws that have pro- 
tected and helped him so much? If, 





you on that? 


after careful consid- 
eration, his decision 
still remains the 
same, then I say to 
him, take your bags 
and move out of 
this country, because you are not 
worthy to live here.” ... [4] Harry 
S Truman, on the eve of his 75th 
birthday: “Retirement is a good 
word but it is not to be taken liter- 
ally because when a man retires he 
dies.” . . . [5] Mrs JENNIE LOITMAN 
BarrOn, superior ct judge of Brook- 
line, Mass, on being selected Amer- 
ican Mother of 1959: “I am accept- 
ing this honor merely as a symbol 
—a symbol of all the wonderful 
mothers. I have had other honors, 
being a woman in a man’s field, 
but I consider this the greatest of 
all.” ... [6] Ros’r Foree, 18, serv- 
ing a robbery sentence at Kans 
State Reformatory, in letter of ap- 
preciation to the judge who sen- 
tenced him: “I wish to thank you 
for the opportunity you have given 
me to make something of myself. 

. . I really feel this is the best 
thing that ever happened to me.” 
. . . [7] ANGELICO LovuREIso, Post- 
master of Rio de Janiero, unim- 
pressed by report that a just-re- 
tired U S mailman was bitten 10 
times by dogs during his career: 
“Our rural carriers are often bitten 
by jaguars.” 
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The tide of excellent business 
that has been rolling in for the 
past fortnight is placing the ex- 
treme liberal element of the Demo- 
cratic Party in an embarrassing po- 
sition. All of a sudden there is no 
audience for their dirge of danger. 
The appeals for big-spending pro- 
grams to head off impending dis- 
aster fall on deaf ears. 

Just a short time ago Congress 
was confronted by one huge spend- 
ing measure after another. Now the 
program is falling to pieces. None 
of these measures has been enact- 
ed, and at the moment it seems 
increasingly unlikely that any will 
be, except possibly in an extremely 
modified form. 

Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson 
has been playing for time. And in 
this instance the extreme vigor of 
business revival has probably saved 
him from disaster. Nobody is now 
much concerned over pushing the 
spending measures. They cannot 
compete with the optimistic head- 
lines on the improving state of 
commerce. And even if the bills 


could be passed, there is gen’l 
agreement that the President’s veto 
could not be over-ridden. 

In typical American fashion the 
talk of the past few days has been 
of “another business boom.” This 
we are disposed to view as just 
about as unrealistic as the dire 
predictions of the liberal element 
who would have us believe that the 
state of business is in imminent 
danger of collapse. 

While the present rate of busi- 
ness growth certainly is hearten- 
ing, it is well to remember that we 
have not yet made up the losses of 
the ’57-’58 recession. In other 
words, had business maintained the 
normal growth of 2%% per yr 
Straight thru the recession yrs and 
up to the present moment, the 
Fed’l Reserve Index of Production 
should stand today about 4 points 
higher than it is. So long as that 
condition obtains talk of “another 
boom” seems a little premature. 

However all this may be, let us 
relax and thoroughly enjoy the 
brisk trade of the present season. 
It probably has saved us from a 

deluge of deficit financing. 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never cuotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
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ACTiON—1 

Both Lively-Stepper and Habit- 
ual-Recliner want food, but Lively- 
Stepper is the one who gets it.— 
African Poverb, translated by W1L- 
HELMINA SMITH JAGGARD, Missionary 
Tidings. 


ALASKA—Population—2 

Our youngest state has the coun- 
try’s youngest population. On a 
percentage basis, Alaska has more 
babies, fewer old people than any 
other state. About 24 of every 100 
Alaskans are under 5 yrs of age 
but only 4 of every 100 are over 65. 
—Challenge. 


AMBITION—3 

A new man in the office was 
given some fatherly advice by the 
boss: “I don’t mind you following 
in my footsteps, but please wait 
until I get out of them.”—Office 
Economist. 


ART—Science—4 

The artist and the scientist have 
much in common. They are pro- 
foundly interdependent. They share 
the creative mind, the irresistible 
undying need to explore and to 
know.—PearRL S Buck, Science Di- 
gest. 


ATHEISM—Atheists—5 

An atheist is a disbeliever who 
prefers to raise his children in a 
Christian community. — Pum H 
TUSETH. 





AUTOMATION—6 

Our great-grandfathers were cer- 
tainly not horrified by automation. 
After all, they did provide the 
ribbed washboard, the crossbuck 
saw, the spinning wheel and other 
labor-saving devices in order to en- 
able great-grandma to do the work 
of three hired girls. — American 
Mercury. 


BIBLE—7 

Most of our homes have both a 
Bible and a radio—but allow the 
wrong one to be silent. — Survey 
Bulletin. 


BOOKS—Reading—8 

Good books, like good friends, 
withstand the test of time. We can 
go back to them again and again, 
and they will not fail us—ARNOLD 
H GLasow. 


BUSINESS—9 

Recession belt-tightening may 
have produced some overdue effi- 
ciency in some industries. Of com- 
panies replying to a recent Mill & 
Factory survey, 58% believe they 
can now operate at full production 
with less manpower than was re- 
quired before the recession.—Ezecs’ 
Digest, syndicated by Cambridge 
Assoc’s, Boston. 













washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Most common name in America, 
the statisticians say, is “Smith.” 
And Smith is the name most often 
found in Congress. Six Smiths 
serve in the 86th Congress. There 
are 5 Johnsons, 4 Rogers, and the 
Browns, Thompsons, Greens, Mill- 
ers, Curtises and Bennetts are tied 
for next with 3 each. The Senate 
has 2 Byrds and 2 Cases. How 
about that good old standby, Jones? 
Strangely, Jones is tied in the 
House with Brooks, Bass, Davis, 
Dorn, Hoffman, Mack, Morris, 
Rhodes, Rivers and Teague, all of 
which are represented by 2 mbrs. 


“ ” 


Taking American Citizenship pa- 
pers, Count Wolfgang Dietrich Hu- 
go Maria von Korospatak said he 
was relieved to renounce his noble 
title. “Nobody ever called me Count 
except for a few snobs and social 
climbers,” the 23-yr-old ex-GI said. 


“ ” 


Dr Alan T Waterman, director, 
Nat’l Science Foundation, has nev- 
er been surprised to get applica- 
tions from men who want to be 
among the ist to pioneer the moon, 
but recently he rec’d an application 
from a woman, including her pic- 
ture. The lady was so goodlooking, 
Waterman reports with a grin, 
“that the Nat’l Science Foundation 
felt she should be sent if we can 
all go along too.” 


gupe 
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CENSORSHIP—10 

The trail of obscenity leads to 
advertising and thence, by compe- 
tition for att’n, to the editorial col’s 
of newspapers and mags which un- 
til recent yrs we have been accus- 
tomed to respect. A leading wom- 
en’s mag ran a_panel-discussion 
article on the overemphasis of sex 
in American life; the same issue 
contained dozens of advertisements 
and story illustrations which had 
been unquestionably designed for 
their sex appeal. For thoughtful 
persons, it is hard to understand 
how the mass media have been 
able to sell the public on so much 
obscenity, particularly that which 
relates to sex, since the most evi- 
dent characteristic of sex is that it 
has no scarcity value. Yet large 
numbers of men and women, young 
and old, have been conditioned to 
the point of buying almost any 
book or mag billed as being sexy.— 
Apa C Rose, “Smut or Censorship?” 
Presbyterian Life, 4-15-’59. 


CHILD—Guidance—11 

Sometimes, being afraid of forc- 
ing our children’s belief, we do not 
lead them to believe anything. We 
give their vision no focus, their 
lives no anchorage. . . “Men dress 
their children’s minds,” declared 
Herbert Spencer, “as they do their 
bodies, in the prevailing fashion.” 
Unbelievable as this is, we recog- 
nize its truth—New Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


CHILDREN—12 

To me the worst vandals are not 
children but the adults who wreck 
the character of children and de- 
stroy the lives of children by their 
attitudes. Children are the most 
beautiful things I know of—Law- 
son G LowrEy, MD, Recreation. 


In the April issue of Speaking of 
Holiday, Caskie Stinnett writes 
amusingly of current trends in fic- 
tion. We can’t quote the whole col- 
umn, but we’d like to pass along his 
formula for a best-seller: “Against 
a wartime background (preferably 
the Civil War; why take chances?) 
weave the life story of a handsome 
middle-aged woman who has an 
uncontrollable desire for 1l-yr-old 
boys, add a mistreated Negro, a 
Communist (this may require a bit 
of doing if the period embraces the 
Civil War, but you’ll have to work 
some of these things out for your- 
self), and a thinly disguised F 
Scott Fitzgerald. 

“Then provide about 850 pages 
of lavish detail, taking pains to es- 
tablish the fact that the handsome 
middle-aged lady skipped a grade 
in school, and when Scott said 
good-by to Princeton not even the 
assistant rector showed up. 

“The title that occurs to us is 
‘The Ugly American Pushes Lolita 
From the Terrace.’ But we’re only 
thinking out loud, mind you.” 


“ ” 


New note in paperback publish- 
ing: Bantam Books, led by the 
growing nat’! interest in for’gn lan- 
guages, is planning a bilingual se- 
ries. The ist 2 vols, due later this 
yr, will be collections of short sto- 
ries in French and Spanish, the 
original language on one page, and 
the English translation on facing 
pages. 





Good books are not really 
“about” anything, except inci- 
dentally. They are concerned 
with the passions and perplexi- 
ties of people—and the people 
themselves, in their nakedly 
human aspects, must come 
first—SypNney J Harris, Chica- 
go News. 





a oe 
47 


Latest figures show, somewhat 
disconcertingly, that the Soviet Un- 
ion is now supplying more than 4 
million books per yr to India’s 
schools and libraries. Most of them 
are being passed out free of charge. 


Speaking in Cleveland not long 
ago, novelist Jerome Weidman had 
this to say: “The novelist who 
deals with the social scene is in a 
very dangerous business. Everybody 
he meets and knows is grist for his 
mill. Not everybody, however, likes 
being grist for a mill. As a result 
they are constantly taking um- 
brage; or in simple English, they 
threaten to punch the novelist in 
the nose. The serious novelist does- 
n’t mind being punched in the 
nose, if only he can expose human 
frailties and expose a few evils of 
his own time.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS—13 

A survey by Paul T Rankin, su- 
pervising director of research and 
adjustment for the Detroit Public 
Schools, showed that the average 
adult spends 45% of his communi- 
cating time listening. The remain- 
der is divided up among reading, 
writing and speaking. Other sur- 
veys substantiate Rankin’s findings. 
Some have been made by business- 
men who have found that white- 
collar workers sometimes. rec’d 
from 40 to 80% of their salaries for 
using their ears. When they don’t 
know how to listen well, these em- 
ployees are unduly expensive. The 
effects of their bad listening—in 
addition to causing costly errors— 
are reflected in a number of ways 
thruout a business. — RatpH G 
NicHots & LEONARD A_ STEVENS, 
“Listening with the Inner Ear,” 
Think, Internat’l Business Machine 
Corp’n. 


COMMUNISM—14 

Formidable as the Communists 
are, they are not ten feet tall, and 
the less we plunge ourselves into 
hysterics, the more likely we are 
to take good care of our affairs — 
Water LipPpMANN, The Communist 
World and Ours (Little, Brown). 


CREATIVITY—15 

One single educational dollar 
spent to save the child’s individu- 
ality at age six would do more to 
make creativity possible than $1,000 
spent on him when he is a 40 yr 
old engineer, already ruined by too 
much well-adjustedness, for any- 
thing original or creative. — PrTer 
VrerecK, Chicago Schools Jnl. 


Qué 
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DEMOCRACY—16 

It’s true that modern democracy 
gives us a choice between two evils, 
but can anyone explain why the 
worst one is always. selected?— 
Schweizer Illustrierte, Zofingen, 
Switzerland (Quore translation). 


Que scrap book 


Watt WHITMAN, born 140 yrs 
ago (May 31, 1819) was one of 
America’s most beloved poets. 
His birthday was widely cele- 
brated during his lifetime. This 
solemn warning on liberty is 
from the author’s “To the 
States,’ appearing in his 
Leaves of Grass: 


Once fully enslaved, no na- 
tion, state, city of this earth, 
ever afterward resumes liberty. 


ag 
47 





DEPTH—17 

A man was showing his little 
backyard garden to a friend. The 
friend seemed disappointed that 
the garden was so small. The man 
who owned the garden said, “My 
garden is not large, but it is 4,000 
mi’s deep.” By the same kind of 
measurement, a person’s life may 
be small in its extent, but it can be 
deep.—Hatrorp E Luccockx, Chris- 
tian Herald. 


EDUCATION—18 

It is agreed that we in America 
want to improve our educational 
system. But does this mean that 
because Russia put up Sputnik we 
must adopt European methods? 
Americans have taken the peasan- 


try out of farming, removed drudg- 
ery from factory work, increased 
farm and factory production per 
worker to the highest anywhere. 
They have developed the best net- 
work of communications and trans- 
portation found anywhere in the 
world. Does this sound like the 
product of an inferior educational 
system?—Ros’t H HAtt, high school 
principal, Ilion, N Y. 


A good high-schocl program in 
many ways is like a Satellite. It 
cannot be developed and set in 
operation overnight. It is the pro- 
duct of yrs of accumulated knowl- 
edge and educational perceptions, 
applied by skillful, professional per- 
sonnel. It takes expert and scholar- 
ly attention, and able administra- 
tion, to remedy its weaknesses and 
failures and to keep it in proper 
orbit—L J Srmes, Education Di- 
gest. 


EXPERIENCE—19 

After reading want ads offering 
employment to persons who have 
graduated from college, have had 
15 yrs’ experience, and are yet un- 
der 30, one wonders whatever be- 
came of good old simple arithmetic. 
—Phoenir Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 


FAMILY LIFE—20 

Two Univ of Mich prof’s, in a re- 
cently published book, The Chang- 
ing American Parent, say our pres- 
ent concern with our children’s 
“adjustment,” with their ability to 
make friends, stems not from “some 
immutable natural law” but from 
the kind of groupy, teamwork soci- 
ety we live in, where the ability to 
get along well with others in earn- 


ing one’s livelihood is as important 
as native ability for the job. If we 
can see things in this kind of per- 
spective, it becomes easier to have 
the courage of the convictions of 
all good parents in any era—the 
courage to stand up for what we 
believe in despite the spirit of our 
time, and the humility not to de- 
mand of a child that he grow up in 
our own image. — HELEN PUNER, 
Assoc Editor, “Discipline: Strict or 
Permissive?” Parents’ Mag, 4-’59. 


FARMS—Farming—21 

Today’s farmer should think of 
himself as a businessman in over- 
alls who can and should use mod- 
ern methods of corporate proced- 
ure, says Gordon Lippincott of Lip- 
pincott and Margullies, Inc, N Y. 
“In time,” he says, “even the over- 
alls should disappear. The farmer 
of a generation hence may even 
wear a business suit and be a cor- 
porate executive.” — Advertiser’s 
Digest. 


FUTURE—22 

By 1978, a civilization as com- 
plete as that on earth will have 
been established on the moon. Food 
needs on other planets may be tak- 
en care of by algae, the green scum 
that floats on top of ponds. In its 
natural state it tastes like raw lima 
beans. But science will be able to 
make it more palatable. If man 
learns to move fast enough thru 
space, the heart beat and other life 
processes will slow down to retard 
the process of aging. Some day the 
ladies will insist on space travel as 
a means of staying young—Dr I M 
Levitt, inventor and tv lecturer. 
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D-Day 


Sometimes the dramatic events 
of World War II seem incredibly 
distant. We hardly can realize that 
they occurred in our generation. It 
is well to remind ourselves that the 
gargantuan task of landing Allied 
troops in Europe began just 15 yrs 
ago (June 6, 1944). 

Multiplied thousands of troops 
from a vast armada of ships and 
aircraft covered a beach area of 
more than 100 mi’s, extending 
roughly from Le Havre to Cher- 
bourg. Main landings were at Cher- 
bourg and on the Seine estuary 
near La Havre. 


Almost 2 mo’s were spent in se- 
curing and enlarging the beach- 
head. Then began the smashing of- 
fensives which swept across France 
and on to Germany. The war, peo- 
ple said hopefully, really was get- 
ting under way! 

Pres FRANKLIN D ROosEVELT, com- 
menting on the landing of allied 
forces on the beaches of Norman- 
dy, under the direction of Gen 
Dwight D Eisenhower, said: 


Our sons, pride of our nation, 
this day have set upon a mighty 
endeavor, a struggle to preserve 
our Republic, our religion and our 
civilization, and to set free a suf- 
fering humanity. 


Qual 
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GOD—and Man—23 


Just as two painters painting the 
same landscape will give dissimilar 
views of it, so two minds contem- 
plating God will take of Him only 
what each is fitted to receive. Wa- 
ter poured into differently colored 
glasses will take on the color of 
the cup which it fills, even tho it 
be the self-same water in them all. 
—BasiL Kinc, Conquest of Fear. 


GOOD—and Evil—24 

Ii is a sad fact that religious peo- 
ple frequently smile wryly at the 
presentation and practically con- 
cede to the immoralists that vice is 
scintillating and virtue is dull. In- 
stead of painting positively the real 
attractiveness of virtue, we attack 
vice on the basis of cold ethical 
reasoning. We appeal to the hope 
of an eternal reward after a life- 
time of avoiding the “joys” of vice! 
Granting that sin does leave a cer- 
tain false glamour, and that there 
are times when only the hope of 
heaven or the fear of hell will keep 
us on the “straight and narrow,” 
we too seldom go about proving 
that we are also concerned with 
the goods and values of this life! 
Virtue is of top priority in building 
a joyful life now—Rev Henry V 
SaTTLer, “The Challenge of Chasti- 
ty,” Ladies’ Home Jnl, 5-’59. 


GOOD OLD DAYS—25 

The good old days were when po- 
licemen didn’t hide at the side of 
a busy rd, but took their chances 
in traffic like anyone else—Trrry 
McCormick, Link. 


HABIT—26 

Habit is justified only if it re- 
leases the mind for other activities. 
—Phoenizx Flame, hm, Phoenix 
Metal Cap Co. 











Wk of May 31-June 6 


Nat'l Circus Wk 
Nat'l Recreation Month (June) 
May 31—140th anniv (1819) b of 
Walt Whitman, American poet... 
70th anniv (1889) Johnstown, Pa 
flood, caused by smashing of the 
Conanaugh Dam. More than 2,000 
lives were lost and thousands of 
bldgs wrecked. 


June 1—140 yrs ago (1819) a 
tense audience at Anthony St The- 
atre, N Y C, watched Madame 
Adelphe of Paris walk a tightrope 
suspended above the stage. It was 
the 1st such theatrical exhibition 
in America. . . 90 yrs ago (1869) 
Thos A Edison pat’d the Ist electric 
vote recorder. . . 50th anniv (1909) 
lst transcontinental auto race; be- 
gan at N Y C; ended at Seattle, 
Wash 22 days later. There were 6 
entrants. A Ford won the Ist prize 
of $2,000. . . 45 yrs ago (1914) Jo- 
sephus Daniels stirred up a hor- 
net’s mest when, as Sec’y of the 
Navy, he barred all alcoholic bev- 
erages from that branch of the 
service. . . 20 yrs ago the old age 
pension plan advocated by Dr 
Francis Townsend (the “Townsend 
Plan”) rejected by House of Rep- 
resentatives. (Plan called for 
monthly payments of $200 for all 
persons over 65 yrs of age, with 
provision that the sum must be 
spent in the U S within the 
month.) ...15 yrs ago (1944) the 
siesta was Officially abolished in 
Mexico. 


June 2—35 yrs ago (1924) Con- 
gress belatedly conferred U §S citi- 
zenship on all American Indians. 





June 3—B’day of Jefferson Davis. 
. . . Confederate Memorial Day. 

June 4—Old Maids’ Day. . . 75 yrs 
ago Gen Wm T Sherman sent 
hopeful Republicans convening in 
Chicago a stunning telegram re- 
jecting nomination for the U S 


Presidency: “If nominated, I will 
not accept; if elected, I will not 
serve.” ...15 yrs ago (1944) sol- 


diers of the U S 5th Army and the 
British 8th Army occupied Rome, 
lst capitol to fall to the Allies in 
World War II. 

June 5—Feast of St Boniface. . . 
5 yrs ago (1954) Greece, Yugoslavia 
and Turkey announced a new Bal- 
kan military alliance. 


June 6—360th anniv (1599) b of 
Diego Rodriguez de Silvay Velas- 


quez, eminent court painter of 
Spain. . . 155th anniv (1804) b of 
Louis Antoine Godey, American 


publisher (Godey’s Lady’s Book). 

. . 55 yrs ago (1904) newspapers 
in Philadelphia joined to combat 
“outrageous prices” of food. (Ex- 
amples: eggs, 17 cts doz; cream, 10 
cts pint; half a ham, 70 cts). . . 
15th anniv (1944) D-Day. On this 
date the greatest amphibious force 
in history, composed of Americans, 
British, Canadian and Allied 
troops, landed in Normandy, start- 
ing final campaign against Ger- 
many (see GEM BOX). 
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HISTORY—27 

Most history is just gossip that 
has grown old gracefully—SypNEY 
J Harris, Chicago News. 


HOME—28 

The greatness of a home is not 
measured by its size, its cost or the 
number of gadgets it contains. The 
truly great home is one where love 
and understanding abide. — To- 
gether. 





ee 
Tho none of us can well deny 
The military budget’s high, 
We might as well be cheerful, 
giving 
What is, no doubt, the cost of 
living. —Mary ALKUS. 
29 


aa 
47 





INDIVIDUAL—Importance—30 
Human energy is controlled and 
exercised by the individual mind 
and the individual human beicg. 
Every single element of progress 
and invention that mankind has 
enjoyed has arrived in this world 
thru the mind of some one person. 
The total of the progress that we 
have enjoyed is the integration of 
the contributions of the individu- 
als. And in spite of the powerful 
organizations and teams which we 
possess today in industry, gov’t, the 
military, research, and develop- 
ment, progress continues to arrive 
in individual quanta, thru individ- 
uals. There is no other path for it. 
—HENRY GRADY WEAVER, Main- 
spring of Human Progress (quoted 
by J G Pteasants in York Trade 
Compositor, York Composition Co). 


Quflé 








JEALOUSY—31 

No one can live happily and 
comfortably near a volcano, for it 
may erupt at any moment, and if 
you are safe today, who knows 
what will happen tomorrow? This 
is the trouble with the jealous tem- 
perament. When it does erupt there 
is no limit to the destruction that 
it can wreak, no end to the horror 
that it can produce. For, like the 
H-bomb, it is too dangerous to play 
with. — Ursuta Bioom, “Beat the 
Green-Eyed Monster,” Tit-Bits, 
London, 3-14-59. 


KNOWLEDGE—32 

Knowledge is not a static entity 
which awaits the mere transference 
from mind to mind, from book to 
mind, from teacher to student. if 
this were so, we would have ab- 
sorbed all there is to know long ago 
in painless, mechanical fashion. 
Knowledge is like life itself, dy- 
namic and kaleidoscopic, its prop- 
erties peculiar in that they become 
apparent only in relationship to 
one another. — IrvING KaAvuFMAN, 
“Facts and Fantasy in Education,” 
School Arts, 4-59. 


LANGUAGE—33 

In middle class life, language is 
a serious business. Making a proper 
living depends on the right use of 
language. The middle class handles 
chiefly symbols for a living; the 
lower class, chiefly things.—ALLIsoNn 
Davis & Ros’r J HavicHurst, Father 
of the Man (Houghton Mifflin). 


LEADERSHIP—34 

Six centuries before Christ there 
lived a wise Chinese philosopher 
who gave us these 3 precious prin- 
ciples of leadership. As you read 
the pages of history you will find 
that the greatest men followed 





these simple principles. “I have 3 
precious things which I cherish and 
prize,” said the sage. “The Ist is 
gentleness, the 2nd is frugality, and 
the 3rd is humility. Be gentle and 
you may be bold; be frugal and you 
may be liberal; avoid putting your- 
self above others and you may be- 
come a leader.”—Supervision. 


LIFE—Living—35 

I believe that only one person in 
a thousand knows the trick of real- 
ly living in the present; most of us 
spend 59 minutes an hour living in 
the past with regret for lost joys, 
or shame for things badly done 
(both utterly useless and weaken- 
ing) or in a future which we either 
long for or dread. The only way 
to live is to accept each minute as 
an unrepeatable miracle, which is 
exactly what it is—a miracle and 
unrepeatable. — StoRM JAMESON, 
NRTA Jnl. 


MAN—36 

The glory of man, the human be- 
ing, is that he can’t be dispensed 
with. The more automation we get, 
the more indispensable becomes 
the man who controls it. — Wm 
Feather Mag, hm, Wm Feather Co. 


MARRIAGE—37 

Few human failings cause as 
much unhappiness as the inability 
to change in the face of change, to 
modify primitive, selfish desires 
when they conflict with the wel- 
fare or happiness of others, to ac- 
cept new ideas when they are good 
ideas. . . This sort of rigor mentis, 
as Walter Pitkin called it, can be 
fatal in marriage because it is an 
enemy of growth. . . Growth is es- 
sential thruout life: mental growth 
can and should continue long after 


physical growth has ended, and 
there is no reason why we should 
not continue to grow spiritually un- 
til the day we die. But it is import- 
ant for marriage partners to keep 
their rates of growth approximately 
the same: otherwise the matri- 
monial balance will be upset.— 
SmILEY BLANTON & ARTHUR GORDON, 
“Your Marriage: Triumph or Trag- 
edy?” (from new book Now or Nev- 
er: the Promise of the Middle Yrs, 
Prentice-Hall). 


MOTHERHOOD—38 

God knows that a mother needs 
fortitude and courage and toler- 
ance and flexibility and patience 
and firmness and nearly every oth- 
er brave aspect of the human soul. 
But because I happen to be a par- 
ent of almost fiercely maternal na- 
ture, I praise casualness. It seems 
to me the rarest of virtues. It is 
useful enough when children are 
small. It is important to the point 
of necessity when they are adoles- 
cents. The young on their way to 
maturity loathe being possessed. 
They long for privacy, physical and 
spiritual. They resent being too 
well understood, and they abhor 
having their emotions dragged into 
the light. Mothers who can forbear 
to pry and question, who have the 
self-possession to let children 
weather their own storms, who 
above all respect confidences but 
do not demand them, will find 
those same confidences being given 
without demand. And their chil- 
dren will be stronger persons. Or 
so one hopes.—PHYLLIs McGINLey, 
McCall's. 


Qué 
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MUSIC—Appreciation—39 

Music is much more enjoyable if 
you listen to it with your eyes shut. 
It is also more enjoyable if the 
people sitting near you listen to it 
with their mouths shut.—Instru- 
mentalist. 


NARCOTICS—40 

In ’57, there were 44,146 known 
drug addicts in the U S. 93% of 
these addicts use heroin. The traf- 
fic in narcotics is “big business.” 
One kilogram (2.2 lbs) of pure her- 
oin purchased in France at $4,000 
may bring as much as $200,000 by 
the time it has been diluted. It 
then reaches the hands of an ad- 
dict on the streets of the U S— 
Fed’l Bureau of Narcotics report. 


PERFECTION—41 

Tho man can never attain to 
perfection, he will always be in a 
condition, if so disposed, to make 
continual advances toward it. His 
rule should always be to do his 
best; but his best of today is a bet- 
ter best than that of yesterday. — 
Watchman-Examiner. 


POLITICIANS—42 

The difference between a politi- 
cian and a statesman has been de- 
scribed thus: A politician votes for 
what pleases those who elect him 
to office, whereas a statesman votes 
for what he believes to be best for 
his country, regardless of personal 
preferences, provincial pressures or 
probable effects on any future re- 
election—Roy S NICHOLSON, Wes- 
leyan Methodist. 


Quat 


REGRETS—43 

Too many people ruin what could 
be a happy today by dwelling on a 
lost yesterday and in this way jeop- 
ardize tomorrow. — Ursuta BLoom, 
“Don’t Be a Bore,” Tit-Bits, Lon- 
don, 3-21-’59. 


RUSSIA—Taxes—44 

The taxes paid by Soviet citizens 
make up a very insignificant part 
of the revenue of the nat’l budget. 
Within the next few yrs the Soviet 
Union proposes to abolish taxes on 
individual income altogether. This 
is one of the targets at which the 
current seven-yr plan is aiming. 
—EFIM MANEVICH, Inst of Econom- 
ics, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
“Taxes to be Abolished in Near 
Future,” USSR, No 4 (31). 


SCHOOLS—45 

In a report on 1958, the Nat’l Ed- 
ucation Ass’n has released the fol- 
lowing “inventory on the state of 
the public schools”: Enrollment 
last fall was estimated at 34,641,627, 
an increase of more than one mil- 
lion over the previous yr. The av- 
erage per-pupil expense was $340, 
an increase of nearly 5 per cent 
over 1957. The average salary of 
classroom teachers was $4,775, a 
one-yr rise of 4.5 per cent—R & R 
Mag, hm, Ins Research and Review 
Service. 


SCIENCE—Research—46 

The highest product of science in 
each generation is the research of 
that generation, expressing its new 
departures within the traditional 
frame, its definitions of new prob- 
lems or its fresh attacks upon old 
ones.—Davin HawkKINs in Science 
and the Creative Spirit, edited by 
Harcourt Brown (Univ of To- 
ronto). 





SECURITY—47 

“Security,” says Dr Wm Blatz, 
psychiatry prof at the Univ of To- 
ronto, “is not based on possessions. 
Rather, it is a state of mind.” 
Psychologists have found that just 
as all of us have certain physical 
needs which must be met, so do we 
have certain psychological — or 
emotional—needs which also must 
be fulfilled if we are to lead really 
satisfactory lives. If these needs are 
met, we will be relatively secure. If 
one or another of them is not met, 
we will be bound to feel personally 
insecure. — Ros’t MIneEs, “Conquer 
Your Fears,” Salesman’s Opportun- 
ity, 5-59. 


TELEVISION—48 

We like Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
definition of TV: Chewing gum for 
the eyes. — Phoenix Flame, hm, 
Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 


TEMPTATION—49 

Watch out for temptation—the 
more you see of it, the better it 
looks.—ARNOLD H GLasow. 


TRAVEL—50 
Where study is combined with 
pleasure, travel is a stimulating 


experience — the greatest wonder 
drug of all. For the mere sake of 
going, however, travel was never 
worth the fare “there” and back. 
Except possibly for the benefit of 
health, it wasn’t worth the time 
for the two ladies who went on a 
costly Mediterranean cruise. One 
quite forgot she had been to Rome 
until her deck-chair companion re- 
minded her, “Don’t you remember, 
my dear—that’s where we fed the 
pigeons.”"—Bryan Ho.tme, “An Od- 
yssey for Artists,” American Artist, 
4-"59. 


TRUTH—51 

“Beware of a half-truth,” Grand- 
mother Hillis warned our big chil- 
dren. “It may be the wrong half.” 
—BurTon Hits, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


VANITY—52 

If you appeal to the kindness of 
man, you will be given $10. If you 
appeal to the folly of man, you will 
gain $100. If you appeal to the van- 
ity of man, you will obtain $1,000. 
—Pourquoi Pas? Brussels (QUOTE 
translation) . 


WAR—53 

Should the Soviet Union ever 
acquire what her leaders consider 
a retaliation-proof capability, the 
world sit’n will alter radically. . . 
In such circumstances the 
United States would have to fear 
constantly that the Soviet Union 
might be tempted to initiate war 
in the conviction that the 1st blow 
would decide. . . For the Russians 
would surely argue that a desper- 
ate American attempt to reap the 
benefits of surprise and priority 
was more likely now that the U S 
lacked the power to recover from 
an initial Soviet blow—H S Drner- 
sTEIN, War and the Soviet Union 
(Praeger) . 


YOUTH—54 

When a girl dresses like a 12-yr- 
old, talks like a 6-yr-old, and acts 
like a 20-yr-old, you know she’s a 
teenager. — Schweizer Illustrierte, 
Zofingen, Switzerland (QUOTE 
translation). 


Qué 
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A man missed the last bus from 
town and tried to hitch a ride by 
Signaling several passing cars. 
Three passed without stopping, but 
the 4th was going slowly and as he 
approached, stopped, whereupon he 
entered very gladly. But, to his 
horror, no one was within driving 
the car which moved slowly on and 
finally came to a complete halt in 
front of a cemetery. The neighbor- 
ing church clock struck midnight 
at this moment, slowly and ponder- 
ously, and the young man, now 
thoroly unnerved, leaped from the 
car and ran away. He looked back 
for an instant and noticed a man 
apparently trying to enter the car. 
He cried out: “Don’t go into that 
car, there’s something terribly 
wrong with it!” 

To which the other repl’d fer- 
vently: “You're telling me? I’ve 
been pushing it all the way from 
town!”—Wall St Jnl. a 


A football player was invited to 
a dance. Having been accepted by 
a pretty girl as a partner, it soon 
became evident that he didn’t know 
even one dance step. When the 
music finally stopped he bowed and 
said: “It was lovely, and I shall 


always remember it.” 

“I don’t doubt it,” ans’red the 
foot-sore girl. “Elephants never for- 
get.”"—Arizona Kitty Kat. b 





GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


IvERN BOYETT 

On the way to visit her new- 
ly-wed aunt, Sue had listened 
to the family’s discussion of 
Aunt Emma’s dominating ways, 
and of how she’d probably set 
about making the poor guy 
over. 

So on being introduced to the 
new Uncle, Sue looked him over 
critically and announced: “He 
looks all right to me, Aunt 
Emma — of course, you might 
take him up a little in the 
stomach!” 





ea 
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Often the lawyer or the judge 
scores over the witness. An English 
judge once administered a severe 
but witty rebuke to a palpable liar 
which caused a great deal of laugh- 
ter and resulted in the complete 
discomfiture of the witness. The 
witness had, as a protest against 
the incredulous looks and remarks 
of the judge, burst out with: “My 
lord, you may believe me or not, 
but I have stated not a word that 
is false, for I have been wedded to 
truth from infancy.” 

“Very likely,” retorted the judge, 
“but the question is how long you 
have been a widower.”—G D Kuos- 
La, “Humor in the Court Room,” 
Illustrated Wkly of India, Bombay, 
1-25-59. c 
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rancher I met last month at a 
steak-fry out there happens to look 
like a twin of Ernest Hemingway. 
He even demonstrates a similar lit- 
erary skill; his Cadillac station wa- 
gon bears the legend: For Whom 
the Bulls Toil. — Geo S APPELL, 
True. d 


“ ” 


Dining in the company cafeteria, 
I overheard 2 men discussing auto- 
mobiles. “Yes, sir,” said one, “I be- 
lieve the best economy is to trade 
every 2 yrs. That’s what I’ve done. 
And do you know,” he continued 
proudly, “I haven’t missed a pay- 
ment in 14 yrs!”»—RuTH LaFon. e 


“ ” 


In one of Boston’s larger dep’t 
stores, a fussy little old lady was 
making a prolonged selection at the 
perfume counter. She had _ the 
saleswoman almost at her wits’ end 
as she hesitated, questioned, select- 
ed, discarded, and selected again. 

Finally she narrowed the selec- 
tions down to Apple Blossom per- 
fume, but before she made her pur- 
chase, wanted to know, “What kind 
of apple trees were used, Baldwin 
or MacIntosh?”—Coronet. f 


“ ” 


Coming home much earlier than 
usual, Pistache was surprised to 
find his wife with masculine com- 
pany. But being a woman, she was 
not at a loss for words: 

“You, Pistache, are always able 
to tell a good story about why you 
are out so late. Now tell a good 
story about why you’re home so 
early!” — Pourquoi Pas? Brussels 
(QuorTE translation). g 


sesseseees Qpiite-able QUIPS «ss 


* A flourishing Nevada cattle 


Great men not only leave foot- 
prints in the sands of time, but 
they also leave statues in the park. 
—VesTa M KELLY. 

w ” 

The Human Race: Pedestrian 
trying to outrun a driver. — I W 
HEYMAN. 

After all else fails, a meeting of 
minds sometimes can be achieved 
by knocking a few heads together. 
—G NorMAN COLLIE, 

To find out what your doctor rec- 
ommends these days, watch televi- 
sion.—FraNK G MCcINNIs. 

It’s nice to see people with plenty 
of get up and go, especially if some 
of them are visiting you. — PauL 
CaRRUTH. 

Sometimes the best way to liven 
up the party is to leave. — Rex 
MOBLEY. 

You’ve reached middle age when 
the way you get your exercise is 
accidentally FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Sooner or later we all need some 
forgn aid—the kind you get from 
prayers.—RUSSELL NEWBOLD. 

Before most people start boast- 
ing about their family tree, they 
usually do a good pruning job—O 
A BatTIsTA. 


“ ” 


A gold digger is a girl who de- 
frauds the males by using them.— 
Cy N PEACE. 
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Time And Time Again 


You will never “find” time for 
anything. If you want time, you 
must make it. — CHARLES BUXTON, 
quoted in The Management Re- 
view. 


As clear as crystal, any prism, 

Is this most helpful aphorism, 

For now we know how very foolish 

We've been, in fact a little ghoul- 
ish, 

To look for time in filing cases, 

In_ baskets, drawers, and other 
places. 


Oh, Mr Buxton, we are zealous 

To make some time. So please, sir, 
tell us 

How it is done (we are such fools) 

And with what substance and what 
tools— 

Perhaps (we grow enthusiastic) 

With handy kits of glue and plastic. 


Just let us know, and with new 
powers 

We'll turn out seconds, minutes, 
hours, 

As well as weeks and months and 
years, 

And you will hear our grateful 
cheers 

And we with time in such amounts 
ll 

Have time to read your witty coun- 
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It was Jr’s birthday and the 
mailman brought him a book as a 
present from Aunt Alice. “What is 
it?” he asked gloomily. “That’s 
what they call a book, dear,” his 
mother explained. “It’s what they 
make a movie out of for television.” 
—American Mercury. h 


“ ” 


Two men were commenting on a 
friend’s bad luck at the horse race. 
“Funny,” said one, “how Ed is so 
lucky at cards but does so badly at 
the track.” 

“Funny nothing,” retorted the 
other. “They don’t let him shuffle 


the horses.” — Locomotive, hm, 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
& Ins Co. i 


Then there was the Texan who 
had a new small sports car. When 
asked if it were air conditioned he 
said, “No, but I always keep a cou- 
ple of cold ones in the refrigera- 
tor.”"—Capper’s Wkly. j 


“ ” 


During a coffee break, one man 
asked his friend, “What happened 
when you asked the boss for a 
raise?” 

“Oh,” repl’d the friend, “he was 
like a lamb.” 

“Really?” said the ist in sur- 
prise. “What did he say?” 

“Bah!”—Santa Fe Mag, hm, San- 
ta Fe Ry. k 


One of our fellow-priests told us 
the other day of an old Irish lady 
going to confession. She struck her 
breast violently as she said, “Thru 
my fault! Thru my fault!—O Dear 
Lord, I’ve broken my clay pipe!”— 
Information Mag. 1 
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TRADE MARK 


do you need right now? 


The SPEECH-SPARKER is an ideal aid for formal papers, group discussions, pep 
talks, sales bulletins, house organ articles, etc. Each portfolio contains a wealth of 

’ quotations from classic and contemporary sources, bearing on every phase of the 
subject; illustrative stories; humorous observations, if applicable to the subject; factual 
data; accurate statistics—everything you need for an interesting, informed discussion 
—enough material to enrich a dozen talks. 


Look over the list carefully and make your selections: 


1 Age and its Problems 26 Man—His Achievements 
2 Agriculture 27 Marriage , 
3 American Way of Life 28 Modern Age 
4 Atomic Age 29 Patriotism—Citizenship 
) é& Aviation 30 Peace & War 
6 Brotherhood 31 Race Relations 
7 Capitalism (Free Enterprise) 32 Religion 
8 Character 33 Salesmanship 
9 Child Training 34 Safety 
10 Christianity 35 Science 
11 Communism 36 Success 
12 Crime: Prevention & Punishment 37 Taxes 
13. Democracy 38 Truth 
14 Education 39 United Nations 
15 Faith 40 Vision 
16 Family Life 41 Work 
7 Fear—Courage 42 World Relations 
18 Freedom 43 Worry 
19 God & Man 44 Youth 
20 Government 45 How to Run a Meeting 
21 Habit—Handicaps 46 Introducing a Speaker 
22 Health 47 Preparing & Delivering a Speech 
23 Juvenile Denlinquency 48 Funny Stories for Toastmasters 
24 Labor Relations 49 Stories For & About Toastmasters 
25 Leadership 50 Toasts for All Occasions 


Single subjects, $1.50 each; any four for $5.00; 10 or more, at $1.00 each; entire library 
of 50 subjects for $35.00. Please order SPEECH-SPARKERS by the numbers indicated. 
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BeryL Cory, London sec’y, re- 
turning home after working in sev- 
eral offices under different bosses 
in a 15-mo work trip to the U S: 
“Give me an American boss every 
time. In the average British office 
the boss arrives at about 10 o’clock 
and spends another half hr taking 
off his coat and drinking tea. In 
the States he is at his desk by 9 
o’clock and even earlier, and by 
10:30 he has done what, by British 
standards, is a full day’s work. . . 
The average American boss is more 
considerate to his staff and treats 
his sec’y as more of an equal rather 
than a piece of office furniture.” 

1-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


We're completely fascinated by a 
new automobile described in News- 
week (4-27-’59). Hollow Boring Co, 
Worcester, Mass, has concocted a 
“totally different” 2-section car. 
Billed as a “safety-first” car, it is 
called by the somewhat atrocious 
name of Sir Vival. Separate front 
section contains the engine, 2 head- 
lights that turn with the car, and 
the front wheels. This is connected 
by a vertical axle to a rear coach 
section housing an elevated, glass- 
enclosed cockpit that affords full 
circle vision. Directly behind this 
driver’s cockpit is a roomy “club 
car” for 3 passengers, trunk and 


baggage space. An air-filled rubber 
bumper girds the 17-ft-long car. 
According to the mfr, the 2-section 
body enables the car to pivot, ab- 


sorbing the impact of collisions 
from any angle, and particularly to 
protect back-section passengers in 
head-on crashes. If the Sir Vival 
is hit from the rear, the rear end 
pivots; if head-on, the front sec- 
tion swings. We don’t know what 
happens if it is hit broadside, but 
suppose the rubber bumper pro- 
vides protection. Costs about $10,- 
000, may drop to $6,000 if demand 
sustains one-a-day production. 





